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degree, the absolute supreme lord, as far as the right of
assessing burthens, at first for a specific object, at length
for his own objects (whatever might appear so to his
wisdom must be a worthy object), on the whole ecclesi-
astical property of Latin Christendom.

But to the clergy and to the monastic institutions the
vast increase in their wealth and territorial pos- Wealtb of
sessions more than compensated for this, at tbecler^-
first, light taxation. There may have been few, but
doubtless there were some of all ranks up to prince-
doms, who in their reckless enthusiasm stripped them-
selves of all their goods, abandoned their lands and pos-
sessions, and reserved nothing but their sword, their
horse, and a trifling sum for their maintenance, deter-
mined to seek either new possessions or a glorious and
saintly grave in the Holy Land. If they had no heirs,
it was a trifling sacrifice; if they had, it was a more
praiseworthy and truly religious sacrifice to make over
their estates to the Church; this consummated the
merit of him who had sunk every duty and every tie in
the character of champion of the cross. But all weir
suddenly called upon for a large expenditure, to meet
which they had made no provision. The private adven-
turer had to purchase his arms, his Milan or Damascus
steel, his means of transport and provision; the nobles
and the princes, in proportion to their rank and terri-
tory, to raise, arm, and maintain their vassals. Multi-
tudes were thus compelled to pledge or to alienate their
property. The Jews were always at hand to receive in
pawn or to purchase their personal possessions. But the
Jews in most parts of Europe had no concern in the

tc fly : many took refuge in Rome.
These being already invested in epis-
copal povrer, they were often employed

as vicars-general in different countries,
a new office of great importance to tba
Papal power.